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* the Sacélay Classroon Climate Gries (BCCI) was. . . 


weak in thé athens Teacher Corps Project to appraise individual 
differences,anong, students in grades 3-5, to guide in selecting ' 
alternative curriculua -strategies for children with identified skill '~ 


deficits, and: 
strategies. Intervention strategies suggested- “py the model are 


evaluate the effectiveness of ‘those selected — ( 


described. Further.use of the [BCCI is planned to evaluate t hack 


alternative Approachens A case study SLURS EECKEDG: the use of whe. BOCK 
. is ee (SBT): - as ae 
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, * * There. is lamentably, little recognition 
‘. » w ts: (Of the crisis in edudation, Thete is smugness 
ee where there should be-concern; complaining 
"jams" the few voices urging true innovation 
and change. The moderate and the mild control 
; . the destiny of education’ ‘ They_desire change, 
a ie - ‘but the change is only modest tinkering. They 
‘wish to repair,'the system by replacing. wornout 
’ ' parts. _ All too often the instructional program 
3 ‘ ' reinforces the notion of cultural deprivation 
_ and as such may be a negative rather than a .» 
, positive influence on the teacher. Educatior 
: * is beyond repair. ‘What is needed is radical 


reforn. 


The United States ofricabe Education realized this need and-has | - 


funded ‘several programs to bring about radical reform in, education, 
4 hanes these programs is National Teacher corps which Sidney P. Mariana’ 
roferted to as the "most powerful instrument of all povannmeut programs 
ng Ain bringing educational reform". ; From ‘its iplotnnl congressional , 
mandate, ‘teagher Panis has been comietad to Saciesise both teacher. 
‘education, and the education public ‘school children receive in local 
school districts. Its saseneee include: 


‘ 
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4 ‘ . bs ‘ . 
1B, ‘Othangl Suith, "in collaboration with Saul B. Cohen and Artaur 
Pearl, Teachers for the Real World, (Washington: American Association 
‘ of Colleges for Teacher Education), 1969, pp. 8-9. ie 
ut ‘ ae 


2hddress to Deans of Colleges of Education and Directors of 
Teacher. Corps Projects, Washington, D. C., October 10, 1972. 
apie ig ea 
. ey ‘ 
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_ Strengthening the ‘eduéational opportunities avertlable 


to children in areas having concentrations of low- 


fe 


income. families ; and — 


-encouraging colleges. and universities to’ broaden 

\ ~ theit programs of teacher preparation, ee 4 LF ye * 

/ . a The aaa setae Climate Inventory, (sect) is being used in 
the Teacher Corps Project at Athens, Rong “Among ba “objectives 

set aORsp in the Athens Teacher Corps Project there were several for - 
which the BCCI was intended.to provide neteseute data: . » 
_1. to conduct a comprehensive study of ‘leamers stranding ‘pro- 


\ fs 
‘ s ls; , vg 
ject schoo s; ae : a ae 


2. to diagnose asia oaks 1 dechieas: peculiar. to learners ] ‘ 


attending project seadies 


3. to establish a bench mark regarding self .concept of learners 


. in project schools; LR . e ood os 
4. to develop an instructional ‘sub-system which seghaaiees nr, 
activities which will enhance sf paxaope qualities of the ce { 
, individual learner, will provide him. with opportunities to ¢ 4 
establish his self-identity, and will help him pursue his» : 
personal objectives; and _ | ‘ ms sgt 
5. to describe academic and attitudinal growth that has occurred 
“but which ‘has not been. adequately measured by the standardized , 
achievement test program. | 4 ae / 
specifically, the BCCI was used in three ways: 
1. to siipeatae individual differences’ among students in’ grades 


Sy 


3-S of project schools ; 


2, to guide in selecting alternative ‘curriculum strategies for ~ 
identified target cea and my 
3. to evaluate the tfectivenels of strategies which were ms 


qpreat ionalized. 
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; schools and Caavieantatiens of the c Lares, they xevwad Selsastal 4s 


that deviant behavior among students ues @ major concern. Barclay has 


‘ ; ene 
deviunt seas in public eauiecgtton €hildren who are impulsive, un- 


able to control their behavior, aggre ‘ay and unpredictable often 
« 1 
cause ‘many problems ‘for teachers as went as themselves". = _ Self control 


\ 
deficits are among the. problems ident iéd by the BCCI. 


In Mey 1972," 19, cletentary class dons in the two project schodll 


-" and three grade levels were tested on ne , BCCI. A profile drawn ‘eo 


¥ of nein elenentary children 


data show the proportion of self contro 1 problems for: males was some- 


project data in terms of a ‘norming s 


* 


on eight dimensions of deficit problem is Sipe in Figure i, Summary 


what above the norming sample ‘at the ssl guccanttie: The proportion 
¥ 


of self control probidas for fenales was, bonewhat high at the 82nd 


i. ok 7 | 


ee 


percentile. 
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: ae R. Barclay et al, A Usef's Manual ° for the Barclay Clessroom 

Climate Inventory, (Lexington: Educational, Skills Development ‘Inc., 

1971), p. 117. 4 ae 
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-of Barclay Classroom Climat® Inventory P43 
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, Cc refer to an inability to study, attend; _Tesporid, i aaah and deal: 


‘ io Barc lay a conceptualized a model whigh demonstrates eeaphteatly. 
how ‘identified. skill deficits can be related to alternative learning 

_ procedures and different curriculer Sesieites to develop a program 

‘of preventive interfentions in the élementary school. The three 


° 


dimensions on the model represent: deficit PRODIERN, learning , SPPro: hes,” =: 
‘ ma 


. __ and intervention strategies. ; (Figure bs 


‘ 
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There are six deficit problems on the’ first sdduerton be the m ers ; 
self concept, group interactions, verbal skill, behaviors management, 
“conttive skill, and vocational-physical. Self concept deficits a 7 
“toa lowered self-esteen and. sehE-svatuation, lack of personal com | : 
petency in skill as, internal ized poor attitude, and proj ection of.’ 
this pane attitude ¢ others. Genap interaction deficits are shown : Sha 
* in an inability to SORA CARS or interact meaningfully, coercive “ 

behavior toward atherd, anpredictable: iogad behavior, poor expectations’ PS 
from the peer gyoup, a lack of recognition of the needa of others, and 
an inability to compete. Verbal skill deficits are indicated by an 
waite communicate verbally, speech problens, reticenc , "shyness, a 

fap) overly control led attitude, inhibition, and a fear’of judgne ts by 

0 others. Sehavioner management ‘deficits include inpulsivity, uncontrol- 

io ow led behavior, hostility, unpredictable behavior, d sruptiveness y and, 


vt 


eco a ldck of mediation of. thought in behavior. Cognitive skill deficits’ 

90 with oRenY® task-orientation procedures, They also ictus deficits. 

Shy in basic stidy skills, personal organization, not vation, and BULEtiAte 

aon eae ain deficits show a lack of a futuristic outlook, a , 
lack 0 of ‘awar, ess of environmental opportunities, sn ANEDRIASY to” per- 

form basic physical ‘skills or competitive: sports, and a tack of motor . 


. 


coordination. . a4 ee : : . 
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ae The é arid dimension contains two learning. approaches, . mimi aaa « 


ks _* and deductive. Thdnetives procedures refer to problem giving; step 


. P . » step- inductive Teascsing,: and learning. from casés to géner ize. 


es Deductive procedure ineluds organized presentation, lectures ; contract 


a ing with ‘individuals or ops, sits rearing from large principles Ry 


‘ down to specifics. ; a if: 


The third ee of the model 35 composed of three types of 
. strategies: feedback mechisisqgig soctel interaction; and reinforcement. 
, ‘Feedifack mechanisms include information, test review, video’ and ‘audio 


: . tapes, reading assignments, presentations, movies, and slides with 
es - : 


individual counseling. Social interaction is experienced in group» 
discussions, group problem solving, modeling, psychodrama, social 


. t a . on y 
i skill grout 3, and tutor hae ‘Reinforcement strategies refer to 


“+ . one iitace tind use of actention praise, behavior SERA RERETC deteri- .. 
tion, parental groups, operant’ conditioning, spacial assignment, and > - 


r ~ 


special groups. Y ig pane Be, cae 
& _ ‘ 
aun An analysis, of the summary data for the Athens Teacher Corps 
‘ . Project and the use of the conceptual model led to planning four 


_intervention strategies to address the self control deficits which - 
‘, eed. 


were treba These strategies weré. implemented during the 1972-73. * 


e 


2 school year i are described in the remainder of this paper. 


wt . 


‘ Because’ the Athens Teacher Corps Project provided for a preservice 
“progran during, the,summer of 1972 it was decided to ni aac the 
‘total staffs of both project schools. into teams of teachers as a 
first strategy. A training program was implemented to Astateaie 


: this organizational adjustment. 


Pal 


: tS < al soe ; % . : : 

ie pet Te ae i oe ~ 

et Ta Considerable Letina evidence, suggested that all anterpessane ~- 
#5 r rn > F J i % 


2%, "-eldtionships have ene potential for helping or siaiahng the persons 


i ” ¥, 3 
* invotved.- “peachoya set the emotional climate. of the ‘classroom more 
a e as 
" ce of thy any other — and this climate is a critical ‘component of! gs ° 


x 
ape « 


= effective classxoqn managenent. Of course, all classroom management 
oe probtons. canhot be solved by teachers being warm, respertful, and under- —- 
as ‘Standing. Effective: teachers not only behave positively and accept ingly», 
- toward their students ; but also XpeENL te situations whore it is appro , 
ty priate. for: then to behave conditionally. The important thing .is Ved . 
ot = < such conditional behaviors are more effective when théy are carried out ° 
| in a " respectiul manner that acknowledges the worth and dignity of each 
i bey te iatyiduxd “whatonts ‘ me : a 5 eo 


2 


The training program was designed to help teathers and interns ; 


. develop essential conmunication skills and included two components: , 


oe activities using the Systematac Human Relations Model 
is a: - 


ala te Aeivetoped by Carkhuff;4 . a 


~ 


eat organization’ development skill training which is "an edu- . 


. ' ; cational process by wich human resources are contimiously © 


rss oe identified, allocated, ee expanded ‘in ways ‘that wath these : ie 
. ° 7 
resources more syaiilabie m the ‘organization, .and therefore, 
i ; improve the organizations’ problem-solving capabilities." ; ; 
v i ’ . : 5 * : : ) : ro 
i am :.§ F ' =e 
: : . 4 : e rs 


R. R. Carkhuff, Helping and fluman Relations: A Primer for Lay p $ 


‘and Professional Hel ers, Vols. 1 and ». (New York: Holt, Rinehart, 
* and Winston, Inc., aah : _ . 
. . ane 2 


Sicha J. eer "An taeseduerion’ to Organization Development, 


erimental aaa System, Ms. No. 396-1, 11 (April, 1971), 
. L. : : ‘ : 


2 


Communication | skills protictoney for all Sertictpants, was ahaa 


on the Carkhuff S-point ‘ecale an inecense bron a prestest score. of i 8i 


- 


to a post-test score of 2:78 was significant,: i 2) os ., 
. 
‘Referring to Figure 2 the problem of disruptiveness was subsumed 


, within: the aerreie problem, Behavioral Managenent.. The procedures: used 


’ in the teacher tradniny modules, relating both, to human relations and “ | og Helge g 
piiendsekiouae developayit were considered, Sndunbive: :Later, ‘as the 
teachers and interns applied these skills in the Hes it was again 

di 


; we . * 3 
considered. an. inductive approach to the problem of ruptiveness among’ * 


the children. The strategies used -in the training progres were cate- ~ Sos - 
gorized as -sociat Tneexactéon. The ‘communication and organization / 
development skills wére “accomplished ee an dateractive pEoeees of \ 2 / : 
Zs teachers with teachers, ‘teachers with interns,. interns with! 4nterns ics , : Z 2 
ae with trainers, and AnSeRHS, with trainers. . ad ‘ a a oe 
The second iieeouiien strategy was introduced to one of the a ys 
» | project ychoois during Fail: 1972, “by a spatewnts in counselor education 


who was invited ‘to. set’ up a program ‘of behavior modification for dis- 


ruptiveness. The/Tearning. procedure was considered deductive in that 
the teachers contracted with. individual students to change their be- 
havior. The stra gy was one of reinforcement th the form of ‘tickets 


which allowed students to. aot group activities sia ete to introduce 


ial so a wide variety of career ideas. 


. . << 
‘ 7 


) f Pit 
e content used to facilitate Letaviorst management processes ’ 


1 
s 


; was in the area of vocational development. There’were two objectives 

of the program: ; gm Pe: es : : ‘ 

t _1. A graduate class from the univérsity sieht: to explore . ' . P 
ways of learning ahout and applying votattonat theory. | 


. : - 
Ld » 
. . 


4 


& ze : | > ” 
The -<intent was to work with groups of children ang , 


= ’ rd is 4 
< take them through a structured format related to 


a 


careers. This brought focus ort another portion of 
the Barclay Interactive Model, Vocation-Physical 
ee i Deficits. «During the eight-week program there 

“ dee were three sub-objectives: | \ 


fs 2. 8), “to biild a base relatioishtp with chi tien mae “4 


a wes in a general way expose then to vocational 
sow + * ’ oe * 


alternatives; Fa - 


b) to commit the children to learn about three 
_ career areas ‘by making notebooks and through 
‘visitation By: resource ‘people in i aaa 


eae different careers; and 


t 


(c). to cake field trips to career sites as fortoaep 
activities. rst 


ae Graduate Siesta helped teachers and interns La allied a ; 
iin a> 
behavior modification _program to decrease disruptive 5 


oT 


behaviors in the ¢lassroom. 


specific Renmers (a.g. hitting other children) were i identified 
for modification. “Teachers observed a children and maintained a 
_ chart as part . of a systematic feedback mechanism for the: individual 


' student, . The reward for a. two day staal of ‘hot hitting others was 


cy 


a re which entitled the stadent to, join. ‘the ‘group on planned. 


activities. - These activities Jornea whe Splits. seeuokuned beens 


“described above in. ‘the first objective. . » > 


During the aighe nneks of this program several disrupeivé behaviors © 


x aif 


were erased in the atsaxeodies A major variable to success was the 


” oat 
‘needs in each project school using’ all available dates including the 


ay. SSR Se Leg 
f vy 3 = ra 
. ‘ow 
University graduate dtudents and the: professor directing |, 


teacher. 


this program began to. develop strategies to shape niin okie 


‘as well as those of the chilcren before the PrOETAR was completed. 


Those classrooms if which there was a climate of mutual trust between 
chiideen and teachers etparsence success in modifying a * great number 


oF specific disruptive, behaviors during this bsief period. 


a 


The third” “Intervention strategy was included in. a college course t 


taught in the Winter, 1973. Thexcourse “content was elementary sit cial 


culum with the specie objertive. to anprove curriculum in shiek” 


schools. The course contract. site reguiar ‘staff teachers ‘included ‘a 
& 


La 
3-phasg plan for curriculum aia eae 2 (1) ihe of curricular 


Oe 
BCCI; (2) development of ‘several ‘alternative strategies to meet prio- 


q. 
ritized needs} ‘and (3) selection of one strategy to be implemented and 


\ 7 ye evaluated at the team level. . Elements of this third intervention 


oan 


+. * 


strategy continuéd throughout the school year, and stele’ into’ a 


summer workshop attended by staff téachor’s of bath schools ‘who incor- A 
* A : . 


‘porated tested strategies into a comprehensive cuiriculum plan for 


_ 197304. Systematic evaluation of this program % an ongoing process 


which began: at. the team level and will ‘continue as an integral part | : 


Py 


of the curFicuiun ‘development program, “It is well'to note that isruptive 
‘ behavior in the ‘schools did not energe as the first priority. need at 


a 


‘this time. . ets ' é . 7). 3 


é . r - 
ares inal sibel ne was closely coordinated with the 


eight yeeks progran of behavior modification described earlier as the . 


“ke 


second strategy.’ ‘There ' were ‘two objectives in this. Program Mitch re- 


P lated to the BCCI: (1) to assess student behavior as it unfolds in the 


oe Ph 3 oh 


4%? 


« 


a, 3 


’ 


{. 


af psychology program from the university observed each of these indivi- . ; 5 


‘ ‘ 


natural setting, the classroom; and (2) to-improve the rate and kinds 1 , , 


ae poaseive reinforcenent teachers apply in the classroom to modify 


student. behavior. . : Ps Py a: ( 


‘ < ee 4 


Contracts were made with intems to carry out Mndividuat programs . 


in the classroom. A series of daiks ‘and SSEET ENE exercises were \ 


per to ‘Provide an action-oriented arena in which the relative 


success of the ~~, objectives could be measured... 
g 
these tasks and, exercises may be found in Appendix 1. } ; 


An example ,of 


A systematic. attempt was nade to increase the use of nositive re- 


inforcers tng the classroom. ’ Graduate students in the educational 


dualized programs and made a criterion referenced evaluation to 


. 
~ 


establish the level of competency for each intern. “The ‘evaluation of ise? ee 


/ 


this strategy showed interns to have improved their observational 


a @ 


4. skills and to a 2 been’ "nore open: to a variety 4 of reinforcers than a aR 


. 
Oy 


a 


sample of teachers tested in Ohio and Georgia using the same criterion 

referenced evaluation. m3 cM oS: 
After one year there have been several changes in project schools 

which have seemed related to the use of, the Barelay Classroom Climate 


« 


PEDSOEY: a : 
(1) a fess teaching organizational: ‘and suitinusnlonl 
pattern has been set in project schools} ‘ a oF 4 


(2) attendance has linesoved significantly. in cond 


Ke 


“project school, reportedly because children r + 
a i : 
. find it a batter lace ts be than in previous ‘ et 


years. 


¥ 
* 
‘e 
— 


.- 
é , 
z . 
. 
: 2 4 ~{|3- a 
. 
2 % 


' 


Pe (3) teachers ‘cs making curriculum improvenents at the | 6g 
se ; classroom and team lovel which*were formerly made . 
7 at an administrative Keen ; oe ; wt ‘ 
7 “(4 disruptive behavior has decreased in both project ee Fe i ah i * 
® we schouhi and oe i a? *2 . 7 
‘ (5) project. schodts have been cited as exemplars Sox : of , nf 
oe ae ‘ curricudum change by the school district. ae 4 wag 
In mays 1975, the eieusnbary classrooms ‘at three aeede levels in ; 
both eroiect sackaits were tested on the BCCI, Annloste of these 
, data willbe used to evaluate the offectivensss of programs which-were El a3 * : 
‘ operationalized during 1972-73, ae help individualize the prograns in” 
c- project schools, and to guide in sorwetiiy strategies for target reas ‘) 
i: "Mention in this test ‘adnini stration. A’ third administration of the F 
* poct is planned'in May, 1974, as part of the evaluation of ‘the Athens : 
i 2s teacher Corps Projects It will also be used ‘to make recommendations 4 
for curriculum decisions that will be for santtnived improvement in ne 
project schools. “A summary of steps et be used for’ curriculum plan-_ “ ‘ 


F 5 ning during the ste year may be found in Appendix % 


ew 4 gS rae 5 ; , ; 
hy * Appendix 1 we Des - ; of 4 


. k Ly 
my ‘ 


@ "ritlan, Bersoff, ey 


= ‘ 
Fog « . * 


le and Exercise 


Ana w was first eval ted when she’ was in a sisi she had 
ov ’ ; ; bed in phish Only a short while ane had had. continual ‘condone with her 
i teacher, The psychologist who dental her noted ‘that is was “impossible te ge 
e keep this child in aie eae room." Nevertheless, on the basis’ of a ° A 

‘Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale (an individually administered IQ test), 
he reported an IQ: score of 63, While the score was ‘obviously no indication 
of har datetitgeace, glean hic bekaviod Mucing. kantiog, the 14 at 65's, 
used to substantiate placement in a class for educably retarded children, ‘ 
She spent three years in thie class. During that time, despite great en- 


phasis on the aequlakeson of social skills (and the aia lo neglect of 


. 
a 


any academic beatin’ Ann continued to display. ekavions labeled as “un= 
Vonpeaidey deviltah, oukcat control, ani extrenely disturbed." All three“ 
years in the EMR class were spent vith the same teacher, By the end ‘of the a 


! ; 
“third year, Ann had become so notorious that the principal issued an ‘ulti- 


Sy -matum —~"shape her up or ship her out; the school can't burvive three ad- 


4 din somewhat see foryis the matovial: and Sake pudsnnted in this. section. 
/ have been described in Bersoff, D.‘N. Behavioral approaches to assessment and 

e observation in the school. In J. Magary (Ed.), Handbook ‘of school psycholo~ 
: gical services. St. Louis: C...V. Mosby, 1973 and Bersoff, D. N. & Ericson, C. 

’ R. A precise and valid measure of behavior and belravior change. Proceedings 


t of the 79th Annual Cooventton. of. the American Psychological Association, 
1971, 6, 555-556. ate ina 


. 
. 
2 , 
, 


ee * ditional yeara of Ann," It was at this point that behavioral intervention 


s 1a 
¥ ¥ * ‘ . ve i 
ne 2 aa ~ a 
‘ ‘ Petp ¢ f ¢ x * 
et 8 


om « Phage I--befinition of Behavior and Baseline Intervention, The first 


ening that we haps struck you is that. the string of ‘apichere hurled at: oe 


t . 


$s Be ere =) ~~unmanagesble, devilish, out of control, extreiely disturyed-—con- 
b, 
in no- cee cee of actual penariere, ‘Devilishnioss eannot be modified. 


| 


i It is only those Dehaviors which’ lead ‘people ‘to make the interpretive” 
kd gf aS statement, "She is a devil" that can be modified. ais the initial task 
ween wad to "redefine, in behavioral terns, the target behavior and see if some mA g 
: , 


alternative terminal behaviors could be agreed upon. Thie task was ac 


% ‘ 


yc sat + Complighed in two parte... , #3, a Ps 


ae? _?: First, the commu eaat observed Ann's classroom behavior during the sa 
3 jdoyet q 
ci times when the teacher felt it was most problematic. mes were during 


the morning reading group’ and during the afternoott ‘étudy group. “The ob- 


,. server watched Ann's behavior for two hours each day, one ‘hour in the 


joe 


= morning and one hour in the afternoon. The majot-.purposes of such obser> 


* 


Ss ies ‘vation were to see chow Ann functioned ‘in the catinetintic sattion of the 


.¢2assroom -and t6"develop some hypotheses concerning specific behavioral % 


r 
é 


\ targets. Following two days of such observation, a teacher conference was 
\ ‘held to further define the target behavior. The teacher discussed her 
feelings about Ann ‘and her behavior. She felt that if Ann could stay in 


. 


her ‘seat or raise her hand for pétnission to leave her seat, she would 

feel a lot bakeer about San and much classroom confusion would be reduced. 
' “Thus, the target bette’ becane simply "out of seat" aud the terminal 

eneriog os ‘raising hand for permission to leave seat." This was 


"certainly a much detoxified definition of "devi lishness and satieniy 


” 


disturbed." 


° 


4 
o fee 


. 


g { . . ® % p . ; 3 


techniques wee work aa conti ued to lobby for ‘ioe Femoval from the i 
clase. For this reason the consultant carefully gathered-baseline: data , -_ 
which could be used for’ “comparison purposes to denonatrate is seamed to 
the teacher that Ann bad’ indeed, changed her behavior. ‘During this 
"period - studt teacher carefully recorded the number of times Ann was 
out Of her. seat without permission (thé target badneton) and the number ' 


of times she raised her hand and requested permission to leave her seat 


. (the terminal behavior), Thirty observations, two per day “ bafore, 


% 
cea the nanecios Phase. The data gathered from these observations 
are presented in Table 1 (see page four). 


' * 


Task Nine <4) : ; % 
Using the data in Table 1, f411 in the petametton called for on ea 


— sheet (Baseline Phase) on page five. 


dl 


/ 


. Phase I1--Intervention. a B 5 defined the target and terminal behaviors and 


. 


_ recorded their sCEORRENCS acrbse situations, the next part of the process 
_ begin. Phase II. began ‘teh. a conference that included the censultan¢, 
the teacher, and Ann. Ann,was told that her out of seat behavior was 
bothering her eenchex: and generally disrupting the class. She was shown 


the graph of her pelayiees indicating that she was up about the room about 


ve * / 


"once @ minute (you hey check fhe vonil median rate on the correctly filled te 


cada 4 
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ae 
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rove Yl 
= ble sas & j 
ae Table = (th i i 


. + Frequencies of Target and teteinel Behaviors by Day and 


ae 


hes) 


.o Recording Session During Baseline Dbservation wet. 4g : 


Target Behavior Terminal Behavior rm 
Frequency Frequency 


"* Sesaton ‘Total Time 


. ‘ * 0 
. te 
0: 
1 
3 AM 60 4, a 0 ‘ 
' 1 PM , a ~% a 0 
Mae 4 7 60 ; | i. i 0° 
PM 60 7 ‘0 
'§ AM 60, ‘ 66 0 
PM 60 * y 6 | 0 
er AM 60 8 Gs 
PM «=, 60 "9g x ee. 
Fr. 7 AM 60 : 45. 0 
PM 60 / st Go" 
8 AM 60 bh 0 
PM 60 40 0 
9 ‘AM 60 50 0 
)\% PM 60 : iy 46. 0. 
“430 AM 60 69 es 
oe " PM 60 v 8 i) 
\u AM Oe By. 62 0 
PM f 60 70. 0 
12 AM, 60 ; 48 0 
PM 60 48 Bs 
13 AM + 56 72 0 y 
PM 60 67 . 2 , 
14 AM 60 40 a | 
PM ° 60 4h 0 
is” AM 60 42 ; 0 ; 
; PM 48 24 0 


Summary Sheet - Baseline Phase: * 


Target Behavior . 


Terminal Behavior 


otal Time {Target Behavior Target® Avg. Rate Terminal Beb. terminal? my Rate’ . 


Day ’ Session pacers 


Per Day 
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Hee hentai 
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Rate ‘Per Day Frequency 


Frequency 


Se 


ry 


. ae oummary, sheet. and ‘gtaphe. but in the interests of -learping and fair play do 
: not do i went. you have completed the anil 


_ jack-in-the-box batwetoe under eis Ann watiindis recommended 
the best way to keep kids in their seat was to tie them in, ? She strongly 
urged the use of rope aa the most effective device. Following the teach- 
er's and the consultant's sdauiae refusal to tie her up with ropq, Ann 
” formulaced a compromise: Ribbons of her eaten would be placed on her 
chaiz and if she so cas ahe could tie them ‘across her lap to help 


fine remember to stay seated. In addi tion, Adin would earn points for time 


fe 


‘gpent-in her chair me the times she requested permission before leaving 


or 


her: eéat. After careful daliberation Ann stated that she would like’ to 


earn: some tine remakes aloud to the student teacher, A system was. iueualdy 


agreed upon whereby Ann would earn. points for sis time spent in her seat 
and those points vtadad in for minutes of reading’ time wks vie student 


teacher, A fading praceduns was used whereby ann received tucreaned social 


~ 
“ 


id nthecaeat fton the teacher: of" "bhe- wecetged' ee token points. 
Initially, the teacher was taught to tally the target and terminal 
behaviors during the intervention phase. She did so for "kt 16 but be-, 


cause she was busy with other classroom matters, it was decided to teach 


_ Ann the RACHETUER. As a result, Ann took full‘ charge of BEBAEONINE Bay 


own behavior. She recorded. the time, baliine the points eared, and ‘age 


dala of the pudaie she saved. Both the anche and the consultant’ did ° 


spot cheers on Ann's records. At no time was she found to be inaccurate. . 
Ny 2 


. 4 » 
if ae Z 


o 
Because it. seemed as if. there were ‘no significant differences 
4p ys ‘ 
e rates. of out-of-seat behavior in’ the boring and afternoon 


¥ « 


alae Thus, the - data presented in Table 2 (page aie is by day, 


rather than by mo 


. ¢ ” 


ng and afternoon session, et 
Task Nine @) i @¢ ~ ,% , i 
Using the data in Table 2, fill in the information called for on the ; 


‘ summary sheet (Intervention Phase) on page ‘nine. 


- ° 
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Phase III--Followup. The followup period began when Ann no -longer re< ‘ \ i 
ceived. the point-reinforcenent for raising her hand. apes checks by the | 
consultant, the ca a -and Ann saaheaked that the target behavior was 
being maintained at a zero level (chests were “adie on Days 58, 59, 64, 
68, 74, 28, and 79) and continued there nea’ the end a school at Day | . 
85. The next semester Ann was 5 removed from the EMR progran and placed . ~s 
in a class for children with learning disabilities. After six weeks, ies 

was integrated into a regular iat grade Slices eahealia 7" the special 

class only for short tutorial sessions. 
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Table 2 - 2 = 
ae ~ 4 Frequencies of Target and Terminal Behaviors by Day Only 
During Intervention Phase ‘ 
4 erences eat penne 
: P ie 5 Target Behavior ‘ Terminal Behavior 
- Day Total Time 5 4 Frequency Frequency 
> ‘ 1 50 Fe 2 6 
P 2 110 i 28 . 
‘_S , 3. 100—t«. 2 50 ° 
/% 4 59 0 13 eh 
| 58 © tOle ‘14 i 
6 61. oO , fm . 
, : Zz 55° 2 % fs ° 
8 60 ; 0 3 
9 : } oe : 5 : 4 
a | 60 “0 12 
,* ae 83 cf 0 20 . 
. 12.. 60 0 ; 18 
13 110 1 23 & 
14 » 39 0 9 . 
1s. 68 0 .3. “21 
16 67 - 0.4 8 
17 32: 0 --8 
18 ; 86 3.4 0 2 18 
cs 19 : | ie 0 , 18 . 
20 37 a 0 ae 8. «+, 
21, 33 0 ; 4 
22 60 ok em “a 
23 60 | se - 0 f Bee. al 
24. 75 me 0 . 12 ‘ 
4 25 j 64 on ss ; 9 , 
: . . r - . : i - 
a ¢ é ¢ - «0 c . , _ 7 
Ny é - : ; * - : 
‘ : . a ‘ ; : 
aes - het 
ay" le * : i ie 
= .# ‘ : : ’ yom ; 
. < is r a 
ry OO . é : 
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® feo ae Summary Sheet - Intervention Phase 


= 2 ~ 


_ Target Behavior - - oe s Terminal Behavior : . 
x . a : ; 

Day, Situation/Activity | Total Time | Target Behavior | Target tate’ , Terminal Behavior‘ Terminal? ~ | 
PS ; . : Frequency : am Frequency “a Rate 

lines ge nS a ee 
2 ag re eg ee ee ee ee 
3 bears ip a a ee a a eee ee ee ee 
4 - Pes a ete ee ee ee ‘ 

“3 ET a ER TER 1 OER BY MOONEE PREURELEK. SERRE TTTs : 
6 BET EAE SUNS, ORAL DDE: NRA PUCRDLEIMGAIELA ES GEA RATE OC 
? LAER 2 MERE URE Mi rEMTELS in Ga aarmamcias 
8 alls ne a en : 
3 SRT EAC RET EAS ARRON IE! SER AES, WERE SOUS ALD RERNG DMG Te aes 
LN AO pet Si aD (MORIN Tie a Ait ohn ae aa ae! RRR EGR MERE RS 
il — 
aE POR RS ES a neta eg eae ee ee eS Ore 
“13 oe ee 
14 pee eee eee a ee ee 
15 DE ae EEE OTRIIPRIS SIRO MS fmckiee Sines 
16 SEE SN HR RIES, (LDA EETEES WEEE E AAA WURIRETE SERRA SANGRE 

. SE ARE ESS SNOT CREE TUES RSENS ERNST 1 IMIS Rae 
= SESS DURES OE MEET DE GER ERE Jeena SERIEtE Caenmecaeninas 
9 EEE SENSORS AS CRS SeONORARIOR SANTEE BORIS DLS SR DRG We ac SSSR 
0 as ee ee ee 
21 ele Pe ee ee ee ee 

22 oe er es ee ee ee eee 

ELSIE AA AAS SES IEE STS ESSERE GPL Ieuaer 
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"Round off to two decimal places except for days 2 and 13. For those days, calculate the target rate 
to three places. 4 : a eT ss nt Soe _ 


e. & , 


b oe ae ; 
A Summary sheet, correctly filled in, will be found on page 


: ’ 
* . . . 
~ 4 * 
2 ‘ BO a: a: 
A e $ 
25 . ‘ 
, 
> 
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*, Task Nine (Cc) Ao 


You have eady filled tn the summary sheets for ei baseline and 
intervention phases. . You have also bens van the information needed a 
calculate the rates of the ‘tadgne ‘ituiodax ‘during the foliosup phase (the a 
calgulation is exceedingly simple,)~ Now, aie the blank graph following 
page . ten ‘ed goer the data f@r all three phases of the procedure. : ie 
A correctly completed graph will ne found at one end of ‘this section 80 
‘that you can check your work. After graphing and. checking bail accuracy, 
answer the Rol lowding questions concerning median mEeee iendrber that 
. the median ‘de. the score above and below which ate of the scores fall. 

At this: point, the questions are in simple fill-in tora. We feel 
that you in eae aches enough now to determine the correct answer ¥ 
peTheue the additional information pepenies: by sutttoie choices. 

1. What 1s the median hea of the target behavior during baseline? . 


« 
- La ¢ 
’ .: 


ay 


) . 
2. What 1s the median rate of the target behavior during interven- | 


2 


tion? 
. 3. ‘What is the median rate of the terminal behavior during paee- 
. 
line? ae 
Mg 
4; What ‘is the median rate of ne terminal behavior during eer 


Nw 
a * a + 


vention? 
8 


5. What is the median rate of the target behavior during ‘followup? 


™~ 1 


Check your answers on page thirteen. i 
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\ x + . a = 
¢ , ; Summary Sheet - Baseline Phase * 
Target Behavior Out of Seat . Terminal Rehavior 4 


| Avg. kate® 


Target Behavior _ Target® Avg. Rate® |Terminal Seh. 
P Per Day 


Day | Sesaion |Situation/Activity {Total Time 
: : Frequency 
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* : : . Summary Sheet - cS etal Phase ; ; 
F rae 4 a 


Target Behavior _ 2 : mu ‘Terminal “Behavior ee 
Day i tiationtaceiyt -| Total Time Target Behavior . Target tate® Terminal Behavior - Terninai® 
: : : Frequency | _ Frequency = Rate ~, 
a heer ee ae es ee a eee 
2 a er og ee i a ee a 7229 
a re Eee Sant NS eRe, a Sa eT) Hee | eee 30 
el Tae ONE Nel BSS EN CE I: TORE TAREE | ES EY: TER Pea : 
CS eee ee Sa ee Ts Ree eet ee: es : 
a See ee i ee i SER | Tae Ge | res oe as 
) 3) RES 55d TEL A EA ee eR RR ee ee A 
| eR IR Sa ee el See Sey See, Sa 215 
Se eS ERT 2G FE BR I a | a ees, ee 13 
0% ;eaj eeT OAE RE SES a See | RE RD eee EF 
5 25 ea REE SA: OR SNe mia: Seay seen ere ee 224 
Pee el wae ainn ied | eh es 1 Q- ee See RT. Gale es 30 
: tl aaa RS ee | a Ca Sa ee SO eT mee Sei ent PIT 
CS RRIF PREGA ERT SCE NT SNE CCN a A OE : 
| SA RS Sa a I: ERS Sie a | elon) Ss ee : 
‘<a ee aon er IGG ee RIE Peeree ee Se eT : 
2 Sa aA aan ieee eR SOE a" RE eR: SRE, : 
0 OR Pe a GR: Sina?! GSN ara Ge: OE ORRIN. |. CR ma a . 
Ot Gey Tae | GS SR Sl S| MaRS RE eet eae: 714 
hl ee OES ee Geen ee Naret See REREAD -12 
) Sl eer ee (EES - REA ieee Oe RR eee PR SRI ae -10 
ee ee Wa eae: Coe eel PRES |, ee ee 10 
23 EL A EO! |S SOR. A : 


"Round off to two decimal ,Piaces except for days 2 and 13. For those days, calculate the target rate 
to three places t - 
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USING THE BARCLAY.CLA@SROOM CLIMATE . “x=. 
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gin : GROUP CURRICULUM PLANNING GUIDE ) 
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SUMMARY OF STEPS FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 


» 
1. Determine pricrities of suspected problems, ee ote 


A. Study the printouts identifying children who are reticent, disruptive, 
or who are otherwies identified by the school apasle. 
x . q 
B. Complete the psychograph .on the boys and girls for each ‘clase in the ° 
school or comparison group. ( For example, one might be looking at 
dall fourth grades in a district as well as by school). . 


‘ C. If a grade level is the target, for example five third grades, the 
average percent of problems can be obtained, -- . 
2. Determine specific target skills. 
ar . a 
vat A. Communicate results to the teachers, principals, RRL EAS and 
representative parents, 
'B? Distribute the appropriate Curriculum Priority Form to the group and 
have them check three: target skills they are interested in. More 
than one Curricylum Priority Form can be used, 


C. Collect the forms, tally the rankings and discuss. The summary form 
should provide a basis for discussion and the determination of some 
common priorities. 


te 


a Plan a specific set of curriculum strategies, 7 
. A,-Determine the time line of the curriculum strategy. Give yourself 
plenty of time. Any real.change takes time, 
B. Determine what the teacher will do, how consultants can help, what 
-materials are needed, Be specific! 


C. Determine. what gisdiain will do vida exploratory bated, assignments, 
' . field trips, activities and the like. : 


‘““D. Determine what reinforcers can and should be used to accelerate 
individual and group achievement in the target area. . 


4. Determine methods of valuation. - 


» A. Get some consultant help in looking at ‘your curriculum objectives 
and wEvernare ways of evaluating progress. 


B. Coudtded “several ways using not only pre-post tests but some 
observational and impressionistic methods. 

grees tO - 

Cc. Be sure that ydur evaluation, methods do relate to your interventions, 


_ ~ 
' 

a f 

x 


. 


- 5. Implement and evaluate your strategies of AGEL VET EL CE 


A. Make sure that teachers, counselors and others ace what they 
are to do and how. Training may be necessary in some instances, 
* =) : 


B. Evaluate’ pre~post: changes. 


‘ \ 
C. Determine valye of aaa guidarice intervention, make 
modifications etc,’ 


qr 
ree | 
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t 
MATERIALS: FOR CURRICULUM PLANNING 


On the following pages jou will find a set of materials relating 
\ 


BCCI. target areas to specific skills. Review these materials, 
Then in the Appendix you will find the Curriculum Priority Forms 
together with the Summary Form, Curriculum Planning Guide, and Evaluation 
Report. An example has also been provided as an illustration using 


all of the forms, = 


¢ 


Specific testing materials on one or more BCCI sub-scales are 
4 


available from Educational Skills Development Inc., 431 fue Heoaiway,? 


Suite, 321, Lexington, Kentucky, 40508. 


a < a; “AREA.I. SELF-CONCEPT 


TARGET OBJECTIVE: Improving Self Competency Skills ; 
PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES: * _ Reducing the percentage of children in the 
: 2 class who show a low self-concept , , 


it : ; Increasing satisfaction, with school 


a | : Increasing self-competency skills in the 
school md home. 


Beci CRITERION ; 
PERFORMANCE. SCALES: Self-Concept ‘Total (STOT) Q Sort Items° : 
Family Reinforcers (FRR) ; 
Class Climate Inventory (CCI) 
: TR 7 & TR 8 (Total positive & negative Géacher = 
4 adjectives) ° 
. 4 F ~ 
SPECIFIC TARGET SKILLS: 1.1. To assist students to feel’ their own 
oc x importance in some school activity and 
their participation in this activity. ; 


1.2. To assist students to feel their own impor- 
tance in the roles they play in their 
families. 


* fa ' 1.3. To assist students to understand and attempt 

: + physical, coordination and outdoor manual 

pellie. . 

, . ; 1.4. To avatar students to understand and SENeREE 
ye ong social PRREESEN ION skills. 


" : 1.5. To assist atoawave to understand and attempt | 
. : assertive active participation skills. 


. 1.6. To assist students to understand and appre~ : 
ciate artistic-intellectual skills. 


i 1.7. To assist students to realize that all people 
a." ‘ : make mistakes from time to time and that 

: they should not feel bad about mistakes’ and 
try to learn to profit from them. 


1.8. To assist students to approach tasks with 
, : ° a feeling of "I can". 


fy 


1.9. To assist. students to understand individual 
differences, fundamental notions of pecaane 
< : ality, aptitude- -and interests. 


EVALUATIVE NOTES: . 
Pre-post changes can be noted on STOT or sub-scales. This can be done by habd. 

CCI scales and family reinforcers can also be administered without computer 
processing. Q sort items relating to thig area can be ane and post administered : 
and compared. 


a 


: i 
ee eee reer: See 


AREA III SELF-CONTROL 


CURRICULUM PRIORITY FORM 


qe 


Check one: ‘ ' Instructions: 


aed A evs Review the specific target skills you 
are most interested in. Check the 
"Parent: three you think should have the 
‘ ' highest priority. If you have 
Principal another target: skill to suggest - 
Anite include that one in (3.10). 
Cone Pane: 


’ 


OVERALL PERFORMANCE 0 IVES: eee F j 


wo wt 


Reducing the percentage of children in the class who shaw 
self-management and self-control probleas, 


Reducing the frequency of dtscuptive nominations for target 
individuals (D & X). ; 

: ‘ : 

aii iain " : Ps 


* SPECIFIC TARGET SKILLS: CHECK IF YOU ARE eer a 


« ! 
. 


To assist students to work and play cooperatively 
with each other. 


. 


To assist students to mediate their action by 
thought processes. 


To assist students to develop confidence in others 


by not fearing them. ae 


i 


To assist students to cope with problems of being 
teased. bi 


e 


To assist students to phare’ in leadership activities. k ; ; nn 


To assist students to determine what are the , 
expectations of ‘classmates for them. 
ag! bs 
To assist students to cope with frustration and: 
ambiguity. 5) 


To assist students to recognize the relationship 
between their abilities and interests and their 
academic and social performance. w ae . J 


ov 


‘ To assist students to develop task-oriented , fe 


behavior and persistence. 
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: SUMMARY TALLY SHEET 
“ FOR ‘ 
: be, CURRICULUM PRIORITIES FORMS pid ‘ 
x. : 
TARGET GROUP . TARGET PROBLEM RATERS NO. 
‘ br ket Teachers A 
Specify Series No. Principals oP 24 
ae baat - ; 
‘ Grade Parents ey : 
i vA s . he 
“ “§éx Grouping . Consultants ara e 
e INSTRUCTIONS : 8 x Ces 
ra ‘ os Simply tally all items ranked for each.group (///). Sum totals for each ° 
xe group and across for total. Hand back Curriculum Priority Form to each-rater 
for discussion purposes in evaluating rankings. me 3 ig 
Target Teachers Principals , Parents ; Consultants Grand 
Skill . Total | 
Tall Tot. Tally Tot. Tall Tot. Tall Tot. 
ot oe S| Pe ee A Fe, ee ee eet 
5 eats TR a A ae es Se ee re 
ae > Sa AE RS a ee ee es a 
“*t 
OX SES eee, eS FERS (et as A ae 
1S Se ee es ee ee Oe ee Se 
a ee Es Ee A i Ta eT ee 
a Se SR a ee a ae es ee as 
ee. eae 
Priorities as Selected by Group: 
Te 
> 
{ 2% 
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4 WORKSHEET FOR EVALUATION % 
_ "OF OBJECTIVES 
. STATED OBJECTIVE: ; 
; Expectations: + , sr 
. 
i y - Fs : : . 
Evaluative Technique(s) Used . ‘ : 
. 3 ° \ 
i ‘ es ‘* ‘ 
4 Results : : ‘ 
: : F ia = 
A i . : % 
Problems; ; ‘ 
Too high expectations? - ; 
Implementation? . : ig 7 
! ee ’ 
_ Was Need Met?. ~ 
mY = 
What to do?, Modify Objective? =~ 
Greater Time Length? raced aig ; 
i re / ¢ 
More Resources? 
i . . 
Higher Priority? a i eats toate heen, 
4 
Attempt Next Year? — re * 
Discard? “ a 
4‘ 


? { 


¥ = o 


SSROOM PROFILE OF PROBLEMS GRAPH 


Instructions: Consult table #2 of the BCCI summary. Below the list of individual students 
and the asterisks noted are some data relating to the actual numbers of children -who have 
specific suspected problem? in each category and the proportion of boys, girls, and subjects 
in the total class showing Suspected problems by category. Noke these proportions and consult 
the appropriate yorceteete tables for males and females. Conrlct the lines on the graph below 
for a visual analysis of classroom unit priorities. ; 


vA sc Grou Control Verbal Physical Voc. Cog. Att. PA SA 
95 2 Ty mg , i w & % a. x ~~ = , ‘< : 
90 ‘ ‘ are ‘ _—* : me v3 5 i. se “ 3 
85 = e : , as ‘ 3 ao j i" : 
80 > 4 r. 4 o* : 
75 . : 4 ; p : 
70 7 ry sors . m > « « 
es s é FA ss 5 é Z 
* ~ * ° . J * . 
a4 " ‘ ; \ ; é J A a . 
. 36 . ; ‘ ; 4 ‘ 2 F P 

45 . e . e . J to 
40. . . ry & 5 . . . . * 
35 . . * . « ° e e 
30 5 = § : é 4 ‘. 
1 ae = ‘ ; ‘ : : 
20 ane . ‘ z ‘ ‘ 
3. ‘ *. é = é * ‘ 

5° 4 ne ite e%5, 8 2 : 

0 . 


Instructions (continued): New consult’ the teacher ratios obtained in the ‘upper: left corner of 
one of t a ast. summary printouts. Compare these with the appropriate percentile Horns “for PA, 
SA, and EF, ‘ La 


. 


Clabsroom Unit 2 Code Numbers Grade Sex Group 
. (BCCI Code Data) ; ~ (indicate) 
*Teacher : : ; Mf 


ee eeennadherenprensnenniomenne® 
* Note: For enka of cbatetuy-gou may, wish to enter the percentiles below first. 
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